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THE POTTERS OF BUNO, MONDANEDO, AND LUGO IN SPANISH GALICIA TODAY USE THE 

ANCIENT FOOT WHEEL AND THE POTTERY FORMS ARE STILL ROMAN TYPES GALICIAN 

POTTERY TODAY DUPLICATES THE ROMAN ETRUSCAN AND CYPRIAN FORMS FOUND IN 
ANCIENT ROMAN EXCAVATIONS 
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Spanish Galicia 


The Switzerland of Spain 


BeENTON CourT 


TRAVELING 


ALICIA is a little kingdom just 

recently rediscovered by architects 
and artists as the most unique part of all 
Spain. While it is located in the most 
northwestern part of Spain, isolated in a 
projecting corner of the Iberian peninsula, 
not far from the mysterious Basque 
province, it has a most interesting history 
all its own. 

School histories on Spain taught us 
that all Spain was conquered by the 
Romans after being delayed by one 
corner that resisted Julius Caesar and alli 
his legions. We also learned that the 
Moors held all Spain excepting one little 


corner. We have wondered what sort of 


people the Gallegans, as the natives are 
called who live in this corner of Spain, 
could be and from what source came their 
unconquerable love of freedom and their 
martial ability. 

Galicia is a very old kingdom and was 
known to the Phoenicians during the 11th 
century B.C. Greek colonies settled in 
Galicia and ethnologists find evidences 
of Greek influences in their outdoor 
wrestling matches and the Greek-like 
features of the people of Pontevedra and 


ARTIST 


AND AUTHOR 
Tuy. Then came the great Celt invasion, 
leaving many influences to this day, and 
these influences are the poetic qualities of 
the race, interest in politics, emigrating 
tendencies, light complexions and blue 
eyes and, last of all, che bagpipe which is 
used throughout Galicia’s festivals and 
church music. The Carthagenians fol- 
lowed and in the second Punic war 
Carthage lost Galicia to Rome which 
held the country from A.D. 206 to 409. 
Following Rome, the Visigoths, the 
Germanic tribes, came to Galicia for two 
years and from that period to 711 the 
Moors held Spain for eight hundred 
years. However, Portugal and Northern 
Spain expelled the Moors three hundred 
years earlier and Galicia is proud to 
remember that of all Northern Spain she 
was never conquered by the Moors. It is 
for this reason that Moorish historians 
speak of the part of Spain which retained 
the Christian faith as ‘“‘Galicia,’’ and the 
rest of the country as “‘Spain.”’ 

None of the various invaders com- 
pletely conquered the Spanish Peninsula 
except the Romans and it appeared to 
them for some time as though Galicia 
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would not be conquered. Brutus finally 
conquered this section, receiving the name 
of Calaicus in honor of conquering the 
Callaecians (Galicians). They say it was 
in Galicia that Julius Caesar first dreamed 
of becoming an emperor. Brutus found 
his campaign so difficult that he offered 
one city, Cinninia, money to surrender, 
to which he received the reply that cheir 
ancestors had left them iron in order that 
they might defend their city, not gold 
with which to buy liberty from an 
avaricious emperor. ‘‘A speech,’’ adds 























THE GALICIAN COSTUME FOR MEN HAS PARTS LIKE 

THE IRISH COUNTRY DRESS. FAIR SKIN, GRAY 

AND BLUE EYES DOMINATE IN GALICIA, AND ARE 
INHERITED FROM CELTIC ANCESTORS 


Valerius Maximus, ‘‘that would have 
sounded better in the mouths of the 
Romans than in their ears.”’ 

The Galicians received their name 
from the Romans and the ancients spelled 
it with both a C and a G, and the name 
was derived from the Greek word for 
milk because of the milky-white com- 
plexion of the inhabitants. The men of 


THE WOMEN OF GALICIA CARRY THEIR WATER FROM 

THE WELLS AND ABUNDANT SPRINGS IN THE SAME 

MANNER AS THEIR ANCESTORS HAVE FOR MANY 
CENTURIES 
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THE “‘GAITA”’ 


FUNERALS. 


OR BAGPIPE PLAYERS OF GALICIA PLAY FOR FIESTAS, CHURCH MUSIC AND 
THE BAGPIPE CONTINUES FROM THE CELTIC COLONIES WHO OCCUPIED GALICIA 


FOR A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


Galicia are known as “Gallegos” and 
the women as “‘Gallegas.”’ 

History tells how the Celts passed 
from Spain to Ireland and then one tribe 
to Scotland. Both the Scotch and Irish 
have traditions that their ancestors are 
descended from Spaniards. I found several 
persons in Ireland who assured me it was 
so and said that in Ireland even the 
poorer people knew it. The narrow fea- 
tures, gray and blue eyes, and fair skins 
attest to the Celtic blood in Galicia. In 
other parts the Greek colonies have left 
strong traits, the people of Tuy especially 
so because of little contact for centuries 
with other communities. The Romans 
with their two hundred years’ occupation 


lefe Galicia their religion, architecture, 
and language. To this day while Italian is 
the purest of Latin dialects, Galician 
comes next. Because of its isolation it 
has retained purer forms of Latin than 
the rest of Spain. Galician is a language 
between that of Spain and Portugal and a 
Galician usually understands and speaks 
all three. Many old words in Spain, 
which are really old Latin, are incorrectly 
ascribed as being Moorish. Roman blood 
remains evident, especially in the province 
of Lugo where it is estimated there is a 
Roman ingredient of one in thirty. 
Galicia has come down through cen- 
turies of invasion and with all its changes 
still continues its individuality and inde- 
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GALICIA IS FILLED WITH ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS. ABOVE IS SANTIAGO DE COM 

POSTELLA, GREATEST PILGRIMAGE CENTER DURING THE MIDDLE AGES BELOW, THE 

CATHEDRAL CLOISTERS AT TUY TUY CLAIMS GREEK ORIGIN AND GREEK TYPES CONTINUE 
AMONG ITS PEOPLE 
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THE STREETS IN PONTEVEDRA STILL RETAIN THE OLD MEDIEVAL BUILDINGS ARCHITECTS 
AND ARTISTS ARE FINDING A WEALTH OF ART TREASURES THROUGHOUT GALICIA, WHICH 
HAVE BEEN OVERLOOKED FOR CENTURIES 
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pendence. Its people are industrious, 
agricultural and independent. A good 
percentage of the ruling Cortes of Spain 
is sure to be Galician. They have claims 
which seem to prove that the famous tin 
mines of the Phoenicians, those ‘ancient 
Yankees of commerce’’ were located near 
the bay of Vigo and not the Scilly 
Islands. Certainly, remains of the primi- 
tive tin mines abound in the mountainous 
country of Galicia. 

Galicia also claims Columbus as a 
Galician and that his parents moved to 
Genoa before Genoa was part of Italy, 
that he was long known as a Galician 
mariner on the coast of Galicia, and a 
house in the Galician port of Pontevedra 
is pointed out as the birthplace of 
Columbus. Records and a book have been 
issued, giving documentary evidence 
that Columbus’ flagship, the Santa Maria, 
was formerly the La Gallega (Galician 
woman), owned by its Galician captain 
and donated to Queen Isabella for the use 
of Columbus. Old documents from royal 
Spanish archives revealed Queen Isabella's 
acceptance of La Gallega and the change 
of its name to Santa Maria because of 
ics holy journey. 

The Galician captain became captain 
of Columbus’ flagship and when dissatis- 
faction arose among the Spanish sailors 
who started from Palos, Columbus put 
into the Galician port of Pontevedra and 
replaced his mutinous groups with the 
Galician sailors of his home town. His 
ship-log gives the names and sources of 
these Galician sailors. Whenever I wish 
to see a really animated Italian citizen | 
tell him of Galicia’s claims to Columbus. 


'La Gallega, Nave Capitaina de Colon, by C. Garsia de 





Gallegans are hospitable but not 
effusive. They are quiet, almost melan- 
choly, and have a passionate love for 
nature, especially for birds, trees, and 
flowers. The whole soul of the peasantry 
is expressed in their quatrains or “‘canti- 
gos’’ for which Galicia is famous. These 
verses, many of which have appeared in 
the London Morning Post, because of 
their popularity in England, are Celtic in 
type, often repeating the first line of the 
verse. Like the Irish, they have preserved 
even to this day the poetical contests 
which are still connected with every 
Gallegan peasant wedding. Friends of 
a disappointed rival sing an original 
verse, witty and often sarcastic, which is 
answered almost as an echo by a tri- 
umphant original couplet by the happy 
bridegroom. Verse after verse follows 
and a bride may listen half through the 
night to the poetic banter. Verse comes as 
readily to the lips of these people as prose. 
One out of every cen of the inhabitants is 
said to be a poet. Ninety-five per cent of 
the inhabicants are able to read and write, 
which is much greater than other parts of 
Spain, those of Andalusia amounting to 
only ten per cent capable of reading and 
writing. Galicia has always contributed 
to Spanish arts and literature its most 
prominent names—Cervantes being its 
most illustrious son. The village of 
Cervantes lies high in the mountains east 
of Montforte de Lemos in the Province of 
Lugo. It was the Count of Lemos who 
sponsored Cervantes’ literary works and 
Cervantes’ dedications of three of his 
volumes to this nobleman, including the 
second book of Don Quixote, testify 


la Riega, 1897. 
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to Cervantes’ acknowledgment for this 
unsolicited support.! 

The language used by many of the 
troubadores of the Middle Ages was the 
Galician dialect. These poetical songs 
were only an elaboration of the Celtic 
contests of wit so popular among the 
ancient Irish. The Galician language was 
also the court language of all Spain in the 
Middle Ages, and Galician troubadores 
were much in demand in the French and 
Italian royal courts. These, on returning, 
brought to Spain the songs of France and 
Italy. So that the reader may know some 
of the verses which come from the 
peasants so spontaneously (thousands of 
which go uncollected), a few of them 
follow. They lose considerable of their 
rhythm and beauty in translation. 


‘Don Quixote 2nd Part. 
Persiles y Sigismunda 1617. 
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For grapes | went unto che vine 

And only leaves were there to see. 

Last night thou said’stc: “‘I will be chine.’ 
Today thou hast no memory. 


The lady of chis house is fair 

Even as an angel is her face, 

And when the church she enters, there 
Each Saint smiles on her from his place. 





The stars are high in heaven 

The night is very clear, 

But I know not if she thinks of me, 
She whom I chink of here. 


Poor oxen, Poor oxen, 
If upon your cart 

My sorrow weighs 

As in my heart. 





The piper who's without his pipe 
Has neither wit nor mirth: 

He’s like a woman who does not spin 
Who's plainly nothing worth. 


Noveles Exemplares 1613 from Archives of Hispanic Museum, New York. 
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Galicia is called to this day by Spanish 
geographies a reino or kingdom, and they 
divide her into four little provinces. The 
accompanying map shows these divisions. 
Like English Wales, Galicia once had 
kings of her own, and the title ‘King of 
Galicia’ for centuries was given to the 
heir of the Spanish throne. 

To those who are especially interested 
in the arts and crafts, sketching trips, and 
architectural journeys, | am describing 
such points of interest in each province of 
Galicia. Galicia is really a glorious artists’ 
country between the months of June and 
September. During the rest of the year 
it may rain, as Galicia is a mountain- 
ous country watered by many streams, 
abounding in foliage. Its valleys and 
mountains grow every type of vegetation 
most luxuriantly and all types of trees 
and flowers flourish. The products of this 
country are said to be as varied as its 
scenery. This province is one hundred by 
one hundred and fifty miles, nearly square, 
and two sides are on the Atlantic Ocean. 
As each river reaches the ocean it travels 
through deep bays or rias, the sides of 
which are heavily wooded and are not 
unlike the fjords of Norway. 

Vigo is the main port of the Galician 
province of Pontevedra. It has a beauti- 
ful position and delightful climate. There 
are signs of cheerful activity everywhere. 
It is the toast of Vigo’s citizens that no 
one is idle in Vigo. Vigo has over 
seventy thousand inhabitants. The build- 
ings are of white granite and its streets, 
shops and theatres are so unique they 
cannot be compared with any other city 
in Europe. The countryside for many 
miles around Vigo is covered with small 
farms. The principal industry of Vigo is 





fishing and preserving fish. The seaside 
and its many fishermen and sailing boats 
supply many sketchable subjects. Nearby 
Vigo may be found many delightful 
villages. Near the Monte del Alba is the 
village of Valladares and above it rings 
the bells of a convent on the hill. Close by 
is the Gate of the Sun which is near to the 
Passage of the Dawn where quaint fishing 
boats come into the old quay below the 
ancient part of the town. Here fisher- 
women meet the boats with their bright 
colored kerchiefs of white, cream, or gold 
and their dresses of much washed purple, 
green, or blue. Greek-nosed market 
women are also there, up from Vigo 
markets, which with the fishermen, 
figures like bronzes, make ready-composed 
pictures for the artist. 

The villages around the Ria de 
Ramallosa are a group of scattered houses 
with tall palms, magnolias or pine 
between them. An old bridge for beauty 
and a new one for use are features of the 
road along which the many donkeys, with 
their odd panniers, travel briskly. 

Pontevedra is the chief town of the 
province of the same name and claims to 
have been founded by the Greeks who 
came over with Tencer, and was origi- 
nally named Los Helenos. During the 
Middle Ages, Pontevedra was a town of 
considerable maritime importance, with 
shipping guilds and was surrounded by a 
rampart with bastions and castellated 
towers at regular intervals. There is still a 
magnificent stone bridge over the river 
Lerez with twelve arches, built in 1765 
upon the site of a still older bridge and is 
called the Puente del Burgo. Roman 
milestones nearby prove that one of the 
Roman highways passed this way. 
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VIGO HARBOR, 


WHOSE HISTORY IS INTERMINGLED WITH 
GREEKS, 
Many fine ruins and architectural 


examples are to be found throughout 
Pontevedra as in all Galicia. The archi- 
tecture of Galicia is exclusively Christian 
as the Moorish or Mudejar style never 
gained any footing in this province. 
Much of the architecture in Galicia re- 
mained and continued medieval when the 
rest of Spain became Gothic and Ren- 
aissance. The chief types of Visigothic, 
Byzantine, and Romanesque in Spain are 
to be found in Galicia. For this reason 
Galicia appears more medieval and there 
is no example of pure Gothic art in the 
whole of Galicia. 

The beautiful ruins of Santiago in 
Pontevedra outdoor 


serve as a fine 





THE IMPORTANT PORT IN SOUTHERN GALICIA, IS A BUSY HUSTLING CITY, 
THE CELT COLONIES, THE 
THE SUEVES AND THE ROMAN CONQUERORS 


PHOENICIANS, THE 


museum. One-half is reserved for 
Roman, the other for Iberian, Celtic and 
Sueve antiquities. 

Bayona is another picturesque harbor 
town with its many glass verandas, a 
method used throughout Galicia for 
warming the homes by sun rays during 
the winter months. One may go from 
Bayona to Tuy by a direct mountain road 
or by a road overlooking the sea, the 
mountains descending into long ridges 
often breaking into islands and rocky 
coves. All along the mountain road to 
Tuy one finds lictle villages surrounded 
by fruit trees and vines. Here orange 
groves and pine woods fringe the villages. 
As one reaches Tuy, the old cathedral 
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with its crenalated towers tells of the days 
when churches were fortresses. Two rose 
windows are all that change it from a 
fortress to a church. 

The old town is built on a hillside 
above the river Mino. The streets are as 
irregular as any village. The granite 
stones in them have deep ruts made by 
the ox carts, showing centuries of travel. 
The ox carts with half-moon openings in 
their solid wooden wheels are said to be a 
motif derived from the days of moon- 
worship. These ox carts still continue 
their individual squeaking caused by a 
wedge driven close to the turning axle. 
A sledge is carried on each cart to loosen 
the wedge for town traffic, as the squeak 
is by law forbidden within town limits. 
It is said the oxen pull better with the 
squeak in operation, and the squeak is 
said to have originated in early times to 
frighten wolves when the forests were 
infested with them and they often 
attacked the oxen. The peasants recog- 
nize different carts by the individual note 
of the squeak, much as autoists are known 
in this country by the horn, or rather, 
rattle and rumble of their cars. 

There is Marin, Mondariz, Estrada, 
Villagarcia, and Cambados with inter- 
esting scenery in Pontevedra province but 
we must now go on to the province of 
Orense. 

The train from Tuy to Orense passes 
through scenery that is more beautiful 
than that of the Tyrol Alps, with train 
curves and loops worthy of the Canadian 
Rockies. One looks down onto rushing 
streams breaking through granite ravines, 
while little granite farm buildings rest 
upon mountain sides covered with ter- 
raced vineyards and gardens. Every now 


and then the train passes through thick 
pine woods. Orense is situated in an 
extensive and luxuriant valley located in 
the midst of mountains. Orense is a clean 
bright town with more activity than is 
usual in Gallegan towns, and has not the 
medieval look so typical of the other 
towns of Galicia. The bridge across the 
Mino is exceedingly fine and acknowl- 
edged to be one of the sights of Orense. 
Nearby are the hot springs originally used 
by the Romans. These waters have never 
been known to increase or decrease in 
flow either during summer or winter. 
Women gather at one of the springs to 
wash their linen and cook meat in one of 
the other boiling springs. 

The Cathedral of Orense, dedicated to 
St. Martin of Tours, stands on the spot 
where Carriarco, King of the Sueves, 
erected a church in the ninth century. 
Beautifully stone-carved doorways are to 
be found in the churches of Orense as well 
as throughout the province. The sim- 
plicity of the Romanesque style is restful 
when compared with more ornate archi- 
cectural forms. 

The Orense Museum contains many 
Roman relics, old forms of musical instru- 
ments, old paintings, and objects belong- 
ing to noble families. The Counts of 
Monterey and many other prominent 
Spanish houses originated in Galicia, 
their titles having been given as a reward 
for their heroic resistance to the Moors. 

Orense is a city full of architectural 
interest for architects. Spain has sur- 
prised the architectural world with her un- 
heralded wealth of Romanesque and pre- 
Romanesque monuments, and Galicia 
offers more of these than the other Spanish 


provinces. The time has passed when 
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ORENSE CATHEDRAL IN THE SLEEPY MEDIEVAL TOWN OF ORENSE. DESTROYED BY THE MOORS 


IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY IT WAS REBUILT BY ALPHONSE III IN THE NINTH CENTURY 
HAS A FINE BRIDGE OVER ITS RIVER MINO, BUILT IN 1230 


ORENSE 
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A MEDIEVAL 
QUAINT TOWN OF BETANZOS, GALICIA 


STREETWAY IN THE 


every piece of good medieval architecture 
or sculpture in Spain is ascribed to French 
authorship. Even the French archaeolo- 
gist, Marcel Dieulafoy, claims Spain to 
be the cradle of western European Ro- 
manesque, supplying its basic elements. 
English authorities also support this claim 
The Mohammedans in Spain transmitted 
the elements of Romanesque into Chris- 
tian Spain, and France improved it and 


sent it back to Spain with the monks of 


Cluny. 

Allariz, Aquasantas, El Monteiro and 
Monterey, near which are rich tin mines, 
are all worth-while places for the artist to 
visit in the province of Orense, in Galicia. 

In the province of Lugo, we come in 
contact with more of the old Roman 
influence. The city of Lugo stands upon a 





hill, and is still surrounded by its ancient 
wall with its bastions and semi-circular 
towers built of massive granite and is 
considered one of the finest ruins on the 
whole of the peninsula. Pliny described 
the walls of Lugo as being so wide that 
two chariots could drive around the 
entire circuit, and that there was a watch 
cower at every eighth step. During his 
time more than a hundred and sixty-six 
free persons came to Lugo to act as judges 
in public causes. When the Sueves came 
into Galicia during the fourth and fifth 
centuries, Lugo became the center of their 
government and their King’s Court was 
at Lugo. Today there are twenty-nine 
fine streets and seven plazas, but the town 
spreads far beyond the ancient walls. 
Needless to say, the city is full of interest 
for che visitor, particularly the artist and 





BETANZOS, IN NORTHERN GALICIA, IS ATTRACT- 
ING ARTISTS, BECAUSE OF ITS ANCIENT SCENERY 
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MONTEFORTE DE LEMOS IN SPANISH GALICIA IS NEAR THE WALLED CITY OF LUGO THE 
OLD ROMAN BRIDGE AND ROMAN CASTLE ON THE HILL TOP ARE STILL IN USE AND THE CITY 
REMINDS ONE OF THE ITALIAN HILL TOWNS 


architect. Lugo’s market day is a busy 
scene, as the people from all the neigh- 
boring villages come in to sell their 
wares. The women walk about with their 
pitchers of water, Roman manner, on 
their heads, not with brass-bound pails as 
in other parts of Galicia. 

South of Lugo is Montforte de Lemos, 
located on a hill where the River Cave 
joins the Sil. This city, established by the 
Roman de Lemos family during the 
fourth century, still uses the old Roman 
bridge, and the old tower and castle of 
the Counts of Lemos are to be seen above 
the brown tiled roofs of the houses that 
clamber up the hill. The coats-of-arms on 
church and tower tell of former splendors 
when this family was the most powerful 
in Galicia. Until the recent revolution in 


Spain, the Duke of Alba, twenty-fourth 
Conde de Lemos, still collected his taxes 
from the surrounding farms and lands, 
and was paid in the medieval way with 
rye and other grain. 

Many roads converge upon Monte- 
forte de Lemos and the stream of 
peasants crossing the bridge into the 
town on a Sunday morning, with their 
quaint donkeys and bright kerchiefs and 
costumes, makes an interesting picture. 
The city streets are lined with black 
poplars and its houses are built more like a 
Spanish than a Galician town. The city is 
built out around its citadel like a spider’s 
web and has all the charm of an Italian 
hill town. 

La Coruna, the fourth and last of the 
provinces of Galicia with its town of 
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THE GREAT CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLO WAS 
COMMENCEED IN 1078 AND ALMOST CONTINUALLY ADDED TO 
DOWN THE AGES 


Coruna, founded by the Phoenicians, 
holds much of historical and artistic 
interest. This town with its 60,000 in- 
habitants was known in the fifth century 
and once had a tower built high enough 
to look out over the sea toward Britain. 
Here is also the burial place of Sir John 
Moore, leader of the English armies in 
the Peninsula warfare with Napoleon’s 
armies in 1809. The Tower of Hercules 
is at Coruna and is attributed to the 
Phoenicians. It is now much remodeled 
and used as a lighthouse, for Coruna has 
one of the best harbors in Europe. 

It was from Coruna that the Spanish 





Armada sailed and as retri- 
bution Sir Francis Drake 
came with sixty ships and 
took possession of one of the 
convents above the town, 
intending to subdue Coruna. 
All his plans were frustrated 
by the courage of a woman 
—DMaria Pita, who gathered 
the people of Coruna to- 
gether and led the attack, 
sword in hand, forcing Drake 
and his troops under General 
Noris to abandon the town. 
In her honor the chief square 
in Coruna is named Plaza 
de Maria Pica, and she is 
one of Spain’s heroines. 

The town of Betanzos is 
one of the oldest towns in 
Spain and was once the 
capital of Galicia. Buno is 
an interesting pottery center 
and Muros is a lace center. 
Last but not least is the 
world famous cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostello at 
Santiago, the great pilgrim- 
age center of the world during the Middle 
Ages, and shrine of St. James the Apostle. 
To know Santiago one must visit its many 
art and architectural centers, the crowning 
center of a little known part of a most 
alluring European corner. It is easily 
reached by pleasant steamship travel from 
any American eastern port. 

To art teachers who are looking 
for a worth-while trip to other coun- 
tries during their vacation days, I rec- 
ommend the little kingdom of Spanish 
Galicia for unspoiled quaintness, his- 
torical interest and great sketching 
possibilities. 
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TWO PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF THE SAME SUBJECT BY PUPILS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOI OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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A MODERN ALL-OVER PATTERN DONE WITH POSTER PAINT BY A PUPII OF 


MENOMINEE HIGH SCHOOL MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN MARION KASSING, ART DIRECTOR 
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ANOTHER INTERESTING PATTERN BY A STUDENT OF MENOMINEI 


HIGH SCHOO! DONE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MARION KASSIN«( 
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Play 


Play steals us tor noment trom study demands, and we me beck 


retreshed, ready t more arduous labor. She stands always ready to t 
our free moments with joy and happiness. Play gives a touch of ron 


and beauty, making lite Hexible, ever ready to meet changing conditions 





A UNIQUE DIVISION PAGE IDEA FROM THE ANNUAL OF THE ARTHUR HILI HIGH 
SCHOOL, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN DONE UNDER THE SUPERYV ON OF ELNORA LAUGHLIN 
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ANOTHER OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES USED FOR DIVISION PAGES IN THE ARTHUR HILI 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAI BY THE PUPILS OF ELNORA LAUGHLIN, SAGINAW MICHIGAN 
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THESE COSTUME DESIGNS SHOWING ORIGINALITY AND A VARIATION OF TECHNIQUE WERE 
DRAWN BY THE PUPILS OF HERMINA BIBA, GARFIELD HIGH SCHOO! SEATTLI W ASHINGTON 
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IDEAS FOR COSTUMES, ORIGINAL IN LINE AND COLOR, DESIGNED BY PUPILS OF GARFIELD 
HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF HERMINA BIBA 
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THESE BLOCK PRINTED DESIGNS WERE USED IN AN INDIAN BOOKLET CHILDREN IN THE 2A 


CLASSES DREW THE DESIGNS THE BEST WERE SELECTED AND SIXTH GRADFRS TRACED 
CUT, AND PRINTED THEM, UNDE® DIRECTION OF THE ART TEACHER, MISS MARY FULLINGTON 
CLARA P. REYNOLDS, DIRECTOR OF ART 
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THE SIXTH GRADE CLASS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS RUTH KOCH SKETCHED IN WATER 


COLOR FROM LIVE MODELS MEMBERS OF THE CLASS POSED IN COSTUME AND APPROPRIATI 
BACKGROUNDS WERE ADDED HAZLETON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A WATER COLOR SKETCH BY ONE OF MISS KOCH S 


SIXTH GRADE PUPILS, HAZLEION, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ALL-OVER PATTERNS DESIGNED AND COLORED WITH WAX CRAYON BY THE SEVENTH GRADE 

PUPILS OF MISS BELVA BOYNTON ASHLAND SCHOOI SAN LORENZO, CALIFORNIA THE 

ORIGINALS, WHICH ARE VERY ATTRACTIVE IN COLOR, WERE PRODUCED WITH THE AID OF A 
COLOR WHEEI 
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A BIRD DESIGN MADE BY SIMPLY PASTING DOWN STRIPS OF CUT PAPER A VARIETY OF 

BIRDS AND ANIMALS CAN BE MADE IN THIS WAY AND IT IS GREAT FUN TO TRY TO USE 

AS FEW STRIPS AS POSSIBLE THIS WAS DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF DOROTHEA 

MEGENHARDT, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA 
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THESE SCENES IN A MEXICAN MARKET WERE CUT FROM COLORED PAPER BY THE FIFTH 
GRADE PUPILS OF MISS MARY NICHOLAS, NORTH TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK ART DIRECTOR 


ROSE E. HOFSTETTER 
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THE STUDY OF MEXICO OFFERS MANY INSPIRATIONS TO THE GRADE STUDENT THE FIFTH 
GRADERS OF NORTH TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK, CHOSE TO ILLUSTRATE COLORFUL MEXICAN 


MARKET SCENES rEACHER MISS MARY NICHOLS ART DIRECTOR ROSE Ff HOPSTETTER 
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FIRST GRADERS IN NORMANDY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOI DISTRICT IN ST LOUIS COUNTY 
MISSOURI, DID THESE CRAYON ILLIt TRATIONS FOR NURSERY RHYMES MARY VAN BUSKIRK 
TEACHER VIOLET M. ECKHOFP, SUPERVISOR 
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THE PRESENT-DAY ADMIRATION OF THE SILHOUETTE INSPIRED THESE SEVENTH GRADE CUT 
PAPER TREE DESIGNS. JOSEPHINE H. SCHWEIGER, ART SUPERVISOR, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
ANTIGO, WISCONSIN 
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A DECORATIVE PEN AND INK DRAWING BY GLADYS E. BOWDY. MISS BOWDY'S METHOD OF 


TEACHING DECORATIVE PEN DRAWING IS DESCRIBED IN HER ARTICLE ON THE FOLLOWING 


PAGES 
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Pen and Ink Technique 


Problem—Decorative Landscape 


Grapys E. Bowpy 


NEW 


8 fier series of plates of pen and ink 
techniques I have found very useful 
in preparing large classes of students for 
the pen and ink practice work which 
usually precedes the illustration of the 
senior classbook, the annual school pub- 
lication, and any other published work put 
out by a senior high school. 

Following are suggested steps in which 
the lessons may be taught: 


I. Practice sheet of simple pen and ink lines 

Paper, 6 x 9 in., any qualicy suitable for ink 
work 

Block in eight 134 in. squares, leaving pleas- 
ing margins 

Pen—ball point 

Execution—Draw all lines slowly and care- 
fully 
Touch pen to side of well co rid it of any 

excess ink 
Draw all lines either co right or down 
Move whole arm in inking long lines 
Keep all parallel lines about } in. apart 
All work should be free-hand—no lines 
drawn first with a ruler and pencil 
Il. Original landscape composition 

Paper, 6 x 9 in.—no margins 

Execution—sketch in light 
keeping composition simple 

Observe rules of balance, dominance, rhythm, 
and unity 


lines, 


pencil 


Feature one large foreground tree—general 
shape of which may be suggested by ever- 
green, elm, white birch, or any familiar 
tree shape. (Show large, simply drawn or 
cut out silhouettes of several kinds of trees) 


HAVEN HIGH SCHOOL,NEW HAVEN, 


CONNECTICUT 


III. Study of pen and ink technique plates, which 
have been carefully mounted on dark back- 
grounds and hung in sightly places around 
the room 


Students will readily note that every 
one of the fourteen plates has the same 
layout—with occasional 
foregrounds. 

There are fourteen different sky tech- 
niques, fourteen different techniques for 
tree foliage, tree trunks, bushes, and fore- 
grounds—the foreground treatments be- 
ing varied by means of paths, streams, 
shadows, etc. 


variations in 


Firstc—let the pupils look these plates 
over carefully, then, in class discussion, 
take up, one at a time, the various tech- 
niques—starting with the fourteen differ 
ent ones used in the skies, noting whether 
it is a night or day sky; a windy or sunset 
sky, etc. After the skies, study the tree 
foliage techniques, next the bushes, and 
then the foregrounds. 


Let it be understood that these tech- 
niques may be changed about in any suit 
able way—for instance, the foliage of one 
plate might go well, in value and design, 
with the sky technique of a different 
plate—while the bushes of a third plate 
might suggest a still more interesting 
arrangement. 
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UNUSUAL AND DECORATIVE RENDERINGS OF THE SAME SUBJECT RY GLADYS F BOWDY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. THESE ARE FROM THE SERIES THAT MISS BOWDY USES IN 
TEACHING LARGE CLASSES PEN AND INK WORK 
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1V. Inking in of original landscape compositions 
(Take up one feature ac a time and complete 

the inking in of chat before starting another. 
A brush is used for all large black spots) 

. Foreground tree foliage 

. Foreground tree crunks 
Sky 

. Bushes 


. Foreground 


op 


eon 


Students must now keep in mind the 
balance, rhythm, and unity of values 
and must be warned not to use too many 
decorative techniques in one composition 


or the result will be a chaotic whole. 

Of course, it must be understood that 
this series of plates is used only as an 
introduction to pen and ink work—to 
acquaint the pupils with several well- 
known techniques and to encourage them 
to think up original and suggestive tech- 
niques of their own. 


Epvrror’s Nore: Examples of the work done 
by Miss Bowdy’s pupils, using the method 
described in chis article, will appear in the April 
Scnoot Arts MaGazine 





POSTER-SUBJECT IN WHITE 


AND BLACK 


SILHOUETTE 
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When Opportunity Knocks 


ALICE 

SUPERVISOR OF ART, 

NE of the interesting things about 

art teaching is the need of being 

constantly alert for opportunities of 

varying the lessons. These chances come 
unexpectedly, as all teachers know. 

A third-grade class was charmed to 
receive a call one morning from a very 
ambitious black cat—educationally in- 
clined, which had ambled into the room 
just in time for the art lesson. 

We welcomed our visitor with en- 
thusiasm, hastily passed paper, seized 
crayons, pencils, or black chalk, offered 
a light lunch of milk to curb the wander- 
ing tendencies of our model, and suc- 
ceeded in making several good drawings. 

In a sixth-grade room Halloween was 
in the air. Many children had worn 
costumes to school and the restless spirit 
seemed so intense that the prospect of any 
worth-while lesson appeared hopeless. 
Again we heard opportunity knocking 
and a request was made for volunteers to 
pose. This brought everyone in costume 


STOWELL 


NEW 


BisHop 


LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
rushing in a mob to the front of the room. 
However, order was restored by placing 
them in line with a model at the end of 
each aisle to give all the seated children an 
unobstructed view. 

A sheet of 18 x 24 in. paper was 
pasted on the blackboard and our best 
worker was invited to use it; but he, 
being very gorgeous in feminine attire 
(with additions of earrings and beads), 
scorned our offer and preferred to pose. 
The invitation was then extended to 
another artist who responded nobly, 
making a large, free drawing in colored 
chalks. In another room, a light window 
shade was lowered and the brilliant after- 
noon sun produced such clear silhouettes 
that a lesson from this was suggested and 
given very successfully by the grade 
teacher. 

These are commonplace incidents of 
course, but the enjoyment seemed greater 
and the children more enthusiastic because 
these happenings came so unexpectedly. 


HA 
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To make a circle 
just round off 


corners of square 




















Cut petals from circle 


Flowers From Circles 
+ Daffo dill? 


Vernet J. Lowe 


O 


ap arcle from 

ig ellow paper 

small gicle fr dark 
yellow paper 


Paste small circle in center 








Cut stems t- leaves 
from green paper. 
Mount 
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Make as many in- 


trating = 




















A SIMPLE BUT VERY EFFECTIVE SPRING PROBLEM FOR BEGINNERS 
IN ART. VERNET J. LOWE, HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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THIS ILLUSTRATION WAS MADE WITH WAX CRAYON ON A PIECE OF | WANT AD” SECTION 
FROM A NEWSPAPER BY ONE OF MISS MEYER S PUPILS, SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA 
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Some Interesting Ways to Use 
Available Materials 


Beatrice Meyer 


SANTA PAULA, 


AN artist takes simple things, mixes 
them with plenty of time and honest 
affection, and gets beauty. 

If your art supplies have been cut down, 
or cut out entirely, you'll have to find 
other materials to use rather than give up 
your art work. Three materials, used and 
enjoyed by our children, are paper towels, 
scraps of colored paper, and the want ad 
sections of newspapers. 

The paper towels are cheaper than 
drawing papers, and the crayolas work 
into the rough finish of the towels, 
pleasingly. 

Scraps of colored papers delight little 
children and with odd bits of paper they 
can make pictures. In torn paper work, I 
find ic is easier for young children to 
assemble or build a picture than it is for 
them to tear out a whole man, or boat, or 
any other object. Generally they will tear 
out the head first when making a person, 
paste it on a paper, then they paste on the 
coat or dress, then legs, arms, and what- 
ever else they want in their pictures. By 


= 


CALIFORNIA 


doing their own mounting they learn 
some things about mounting pictures. 
Also, they soon learn that by holding 
their thumbs together when they tear 
paper, it is easier, for it “‘makes the 
paper tear right.” 

But, best of all, are che “‘want ad”’ 
sections from the newspapers. Ramon 
Martinez, a Mexican artist, last year 
made some cover pages for the magazine 
section of the Los Angeles Times, by 
using a piece of their ad section. When 
our children saw his pictures they wanted 
to make pictures on newspaper, too. You 
can imagine how quickly we gathered 
together newspapers and made pictures to 
our hearts’ delight, for the newspapers 
could be had for the asking. The gray 
background the paper makes can be 
modified by putting on a light color. 
Some of our pictures we shellacked, but 
most of them we did not. 

So, if you would be artistic take simple 
materials, plenty of time and affection, 
and you'll be rewarded with beauty. 


HE 
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QUAINT LITTLE FIGURES ARE TORN FROM SCRAPS OF COLORED PAPER MRS. MEYER TELLS 
IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE HOW THIS ECONOMICAL LESSON DELIGHTED THE CLASS 
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AND HERE ARE PICTURES DRAWN ON COMMON PAPER TOWELS WITH WAX CRAYONS. HE 
YOUNG ARTISTS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BEATRICE MEYER HAVE ILLUSTRATED THE 
WEDGING OF CLAY UNDER THE TREES OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 
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SHIRTS FOR THE BOYS AND DRESSES FOR THE GIRLS! A VERY DIFFERENT PROBLEM FOR 
SPRING DAYS, BY ALICE S. BISHOP, SUPERVISOR OF ART, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
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A Spring Idea 


Arice Stowe tt Bisuop 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 


PRING was coming and, of course, all 

the trees and flowers were busy getting 
ready to appear in new and colorful 
costumes. Why could not we plan some 
new dresses? 

Ac this point great interest was mani- 
fested by the girls and scornful looks 
began to appear on the faces of the boys. 
The teacher hastened to add, ‘The boys 
will make shirts and neckties.”” Where- 
upon the scowls departed and the mascu- 
line interest grew as intense as one could 
wish. 

Patterns were cut from newspaper— 
12 x 18 in. in size. Requests were made 
for discarded wall paper sample books 
(as the rolls curled too much), and quite 
a number were brought in. Obliging 
dealers also came to the rescue. 

The small patterns were selected and 
lovely flowered dresses began to appear. 
Plain drawing paper was used when not 


<= 


NEW LONDON, 


= 


CONNECTICUT 


enough wall paper was available. These 
white costumes were trimmed wich solid 
colors, or left-over scraps from the 
flowered pieces and the figured gowns had 
collars, beles, bows and buttons cut from 
harmonizing tones. 

The boys used the newsprint and brown 
wrapping paper, also plain wall paper. 
Collars were cut and pasted on, a pleat 
ruled down the front, cuffs indicated. 
All these were marked with small pencil 
dashes to resemble stitching. Neckties 
were chosen in one color, or striped with 
crayon. 

Oak tag or any light-weight cardboard 
was cut into coat hangers, pasted on the 
garments and hooked over a cord for 
display. 

The lessons furnished an opportunity 
to discuss good taste in dress, the large 
size appealed to the children, and the 
hangers added the final touch. 
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© Easter Oo 
Vernet J. Lowe 
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eer || Fold w paste basket together: 
Fold a 6” or 9” square of construction 


into 16 . Cut al ful 
paper te Ne paar tines ons 
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Cut design units suggestive of Easter 
and paste them on sides of basket. 
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Finished Easter Basket 
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Oo Easter o 


Vernet J. Lowe 
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6x7" sheet of Folde&cut ‘Fold and cut two 


4 strips narrow strips like 
Tied ues i tall — 
into fourths. Jengthwise. 


NJ] Cut eggs from small rectangular 
e color 
e cither Crayons oF water colors. 


Mount basket a E h 
oun an at one Easter . hy sheet 

















Finished basket of Easter eggs. 











ANOTHER EASTER PROBLEM BY MISS LOWF OF HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Rabbits 


DoroTHEA MEGENHARDT 


INDIANA STATE 


TERRE HAUTE, 


B bee: fourth grade had one grand time 
in art the day that Bill brought his 
pet white rabbit to class. This was one 
week before Easter. We put him out on a 
table and let the children feed him, pet 
and walk around and look at him. The 
children asked questions about him and 
talked about how different he was in size 
and shape from the dog and ‘‘possum”’ 
which they had already had in their 
room. Then they were told they might 
take their seats and draw Mr. Peter 
Rabbit. The drawings were very quickly 
and excellently executed for the fourth 
grade children. 

The children held their drawings up and 
criticized them. Everyone was given a 
chance to see all of the drawings, decide 
which they liked the best, and why. The 
children were allowed to go back and 
watch the rabbie for the remaining few 
minutes of the period. 

During the next art lesson the story 
was told of Little Peter and Jenny 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TRAINING SCHOOL, 
INDIANA 


Rabbit. The children illustrated this story 
each as they saw it. They criticized one 
another’s drawings. Such statements as 
these were common. ‘He has such 
pretty bright colors.’’ “‘Oh, I don’t think 
he is bright enough. You can hardly see 
it from here.”’ “‘His rabbits are so near 
the same color as the background you can 
hardly see them.’ ‘“‘I like his because his 
page seems to be balanced, and it is well 
filled.”” ‘‘I don’t think his rabbits are in 
proportion. The ears are too long and 
look how big the head is.”’ 

This lesson was followed up by making 
illustrations of Easter rabbits for Easter 
day. This gave the children another 
chance to draw rabbits if they wished. 

In these last two lessons the child was 
given a chance for creative expression. 
He had a definite goal to accomplish. 
In this type of lesson the child is given an 
opportunity to see beauty in his pets, for a 
child should learn to love beauty in all 
things. 


DO 
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RABBIT DRAWINGS BY THE FOURTH GRADE PUPILS OF DOROTHEA MEGENHARDT, WHOSE 
ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE DESCRIBES THE INTERESTING ‘‘RABBIT LESSON” ENJOYED BY HER 
CLASS 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RIP VAN WINKLE, BY FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADERS. MAYFIELD 
SCHOOL, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA. ELIZABETH BIONDI, TEACHER. ALIEDA BIRCK, ART 
SUPERVISOR 
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RIP VAN WINKLE WAS THE STORY. AFTER A REVIEW OF THE STORY EACH CHILD WAS 
ENCOURAGED TO CHOOSE AND ILLUSTRATE THAT PART OF GREATEST INTEREST PRECEDING 
LESSONS CONSISTED MAINLY OF ACTION FIGURES BUSILY ENGAGED IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 
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VERY APPROPRIATE FOR A SPRING PROBLEM ARE THESE FLOWERS AND VASES CUT FROM 
BRIGHT COLORED PAPER MR WINSLOW DESCRIBES THE PROBLEM IN THE FOLLOWING 
ARTICLE 
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Flower and Vase Designs in the Sixth Grade 


Wittiam V. WiINsLow 


SUPERVISOR OP ART, 


te accompanying designs were made 
by children of the sixth grade where 
the pupils first cut pleasing vase shapes 
from quarter sheets of 9 x 12 in. manila 
paper. Symmetry was accomplished by 
folding the paper previous to cutting. 
Artention was directed to beauty of line 
in nature and to recalling beautiful vases 
seen by the children. 

After each of the four trials at cutting 
the teacher went about the room holding 
up the vases which seemed most satis- 
factory in proportion and in line. Out- 
standing examples of poor proportion and 
of poor line were commented upon. 
‘This doesn’t look like a vase; it looks 
like a milk bortle,’’ illustrated one vase 
gone wrong. Other comments were as 
follows: ‘‘This vase is round like a ball’; 
“Here is one largest right through the 
center’’; “See how small the bottom of 
this one is’’; “‘Here is one which seems to 
be pressed down,” etc. 

After the four trials the children were 
directed to choose their most satisfactory 
design of manila and to mount it appro- 
priately on a sheet of 6 x g in. black 
construction paper. The class designs 
were then displayed in the chalk tray for 
exhibition where the teacher, with che 
help of the children, decided which were 
the most satisfactory. 

While the children were cutting, the 
teacher urged them to keep in mind the 


NORTH TONAWANDA, 


NEW YORK 
material out of which a real vase is made. 
Such comments as “‘No sharp corners on 
clay,”’ and ‘‘This one must be a copper 
vase’’ served to illustrate the principle of 
design suitable to material. There was 
some discussion, too, of how real vases 
are formed of clay and how they are 
hardened by firing. 

After cutting the manila vases the 
children were told to make a colored vase 
from poster paper, the vase to be made 
from a dark cool color, and to be decor- 
ated with a warm bright color. The 
different color schemes were briefly ex- 
plained and papers of difference hues 
exhibited in the way of illustration. 
Colors which seemed to go well together 
were placed side by side. The children 
were not limited to any particular scheme 
or arrangement although the enameling of 
vases was illustrated along with borders 
and lining on the blackboard. The result 
was a variety of designs depending upon 
individual teachers and individual pupils, 
some rooms running to bright colors, 
others to subdued hues, while some rooms 
produced enameled vases in most cases 
and others depended almost entirely upon 
geometrical shapes as decoration. 

After the preliminary study above out- 
lined the children were ready to produce 
the vases with the flowers as here shown. 
After the cutting of the vase shapes, 


flowers suitable for the design were 
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A VARIETY OF FLOWER AND VASE DESIGNS WERE PRODUCED BY THE SIXTH GRADE ART 
CLASS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF WILLIAM V. WINSLOW, SUPERVISOR OF ART, NORTH 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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chosen. These were first cut from manila 


\ Or newsprint paper. 


The colored poster papers were then 
placed on the teacher’s desk, the front 
table, and front seats, the brighter hues 
for flowers being cut into smaller pieces. 
Reds and yellows and intermediary hues 
were placed near each other at the front 
of the room, sometimes in the chalk tray. 
Greens, blues, and purples were similarly 
placed near together and at some distance 
from the warmer hues. The children were 
then allowed to choose the colors they 
needed, being allowed to step to the front 
of the room for the purpose of choosing 
and of comparing colors. Teachers have 
sometimes felt that freedom of this sort 
is not conducive to good results. This 
fear does not seem to be justified, for the 
best results invariably come from the 
rooms where the teachers have directed 
the work without actually doing similar 





None of the designs 
here shown came from a room where the 
teacher actually made a colored vase with 
flowers that the children might see “Show 
to do it.’’ The good teacher will content 
herself with supplying the inspiration and 
the materials necessary for the work in 
hand. She will be sparing of ‘‘academic 
instruction’’ in her sixth grade, for she 
will see that many of her children have not 
yet lost the joy of individual expression. 

The designs here illustrated have been 
made by boys and girls, about equally 
divided, who have enjoyed the activity 
in producing them. These children have 
learned something of the principles of 
beauty as exemplified in line, light and 
dark, and color, but the principles have 
been fele rather than recited. In the 
making of their designs they have been 
allowed that freedom upon which true 
growth depends. 


work themselves. 
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Masic Prints from Nature 


How to Print Directly from Leaves and Flowers 


Jennie M. Haver 


COUNTY HELPING TEACHER, 
“( “OSH! That’s pretty,’’ we heard a 

child exclaim. With a discreet sign 
the teacher called my attention to a 
young printer intent upon the creation of 
his masterpiece; eyes bright, young brow 
puckered in concentration as he gazed in 
rapture at the print of a wild aster which 
he had just made. 

“It’s a beautiful print, Billy.’’ I said 
to him. The boy, naively pleased by my 
interest, but shy to speak of his work, 
looked at me with an _ understanding 
smile. 

Ruskin said to his fellow artists, “‘If 
you can paint one leaf you can paint the 
world.”’ Billy was so thrilled with his 
work that he was ready to conquer the 
world. What can compare with the 
thrill which comes when one discovers 
that he has created something all his own? 

A recent advertisement “It’s 
stimulating, it’s practical, it’s fun to 
learn something new.”’ This is especially 
true if you happen to be a pupil in a small 
rural school. 

Nature printing offers alluring possi- 
bilities and may be taught successfully in 
every grade. It is not beyond the ability 
of the first year pupil, che tiny beginner; 
and is not beneath the dignity of the most 
serious eighth grader. 

The materials 


says, 


needed for leaf and 


HUNTERDON COUNTY, 


NEW JERSEY 
plant printing are very simple and inex- 
pensive. A covered jar containing a bit 
of printer’s ink usually donated by a local 
printer, a thirty-five cent hard rubber 
brayer, a piece of glass about 6 x g inches, 
a worn out geography book, and 9 x 12 
inch white paper of any grade, from the 
cheapest arithmetic practice paper to the 
finest white drawing paper. 

When making prints it is well to 
spread old newspapers on the teacher’s 
desk or on a work table. Place the glass 
on the right side of the work space. Puta 
liccle printer’s ink on the glass and roll 
the ink until the brayer is well covered. 
It is well to start with the leaf printing 
first because it is simpler than using 
larger plant forms. The leaf is placed on 
a bic of clean paper and rolled with the 
ink-covered brayer and then turned so 
that the under side is uppermost. This 
side shows the strong veins and the 
smaller veins more clearly. Roll the ink 
over this side also. Be sure that the ink 
touches all parts of the edge of the leaf. 
Fold the 9 x 12 inch sheet of paper and 
place it in the geography book. Open 
this paper and carefully place the inked 
leaf in the center. Close the geography 
book and put it on the floor and step on 
it. The weight of one’s body gives the 
this home-made 


“power to printing 
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THESE ATTRACTIVE LEAP PRINTS WERE MADE BY PUPILS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF JENNIF M 
HAVER, COUNTY HELPING TEACHER, HUNTERDON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY MISS HAVER 
DESCRIBES THE METHOD IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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press. The heaviest pupil in the room is 
usually the “head printer’ and his job 
is to step on the geography book after the 
liccle ones—just for luck. 

The folded paper is opened with care, 
the inked leaf taken out, and two beauti- 
ful prints, the obverse and the reverse of 
the leaf, are found. 

Printing leaf forms may be followed by 
the more difficult studies in plant forms. 
The children should select parts of plants 
that show characteristic lines of growth 
and should be taught to plan a pleasing 
arrangement on their paper. When they 
have made their final selection the plant 
should be inked on one side, turned and 
inked on the other side, and then placed 








between the folded paper for printing. 
Delicate leaves and transparent petals, 
even though crushed with the ink roller, 
will respond with varying gradations of 
shades. 

The children are quite fascinated to 
find chat they can get prints of the thorns 
of the wild blackberry and the “‘stickers”’ 
on the thistle leaves—slight details chat 
make all the difference between 
commonplace and the excellent. 

To draw a foreshortened or curled leaf 
correctly is a difficult problem, to get this 
effect in a plant print is a happy accident 
that may be expected to happen between 
the leaves of the old geography book. 

Nature printing provides stimulating 


the 

















= 
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material for nature study, drawing, and 
design that would interest pupils indef- 
nitely, but aside from this it is worth 
while merely for the enrichment of the 
one who makes the prints. It does much 
to change one’s attitude toward the 
beautiful things of nature, and to open 
the eyes to perennial sources of enjoyment 





Let us not forget for one moment that 
the children in our rural schools must see 
beautiful things, and discuss beautiful 
things to discover the secrets of producing 
beautiful things. In the words of an old 
Spanish proverb, ‘“‘He who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies must carry 
the wealth of the Indies with him.” 





A COVERED WAGON PROJECT WORKED OUT IN THE SI VITUS SCHOOL 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SISTER 


MARY AZEVEDA CLEVELAND OHIO 
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EDITH M. JEWELL OF FREESTONE, CALIFORNIA, SHOWS HOW TO MAKE 
ATTRACTIVE FOLDERS THAT WILL BE USEFUL AS WELL AS DECORATIVE 


Folders—Geometrical and Otherwise 


EpituH ! 


FREESTONE, 


A. One geometrical layout may be 
made up with different designs. It affords 
several varieties of folders. See X, Y, Z. 

B. Cut paper design. Hearts of flowers 
are circles or cut like number 10. See 
small drawings. 

1. Cut three small circles, and make 
flower numbered 1. 

2. Fold paper square for six points and 
cut on dotted line. Use center 10, and 
make flower numbered 2, etc. 


. JEwWELL 


CALIFORNIA 


3. Fold square for four points. Cut on 
dotted line. 

4 and 5. Notched circles. 

6. Square folded for four points. Cut 
on dotted lines. 

7. Square folded for six points. Cut. 
Mount on circle. 

8. Square folded for eight points. Cut 
on dotted lines. 


9. Leaf. Cut nine. 
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wers From Circles 
elris @ Daisy e 
Vernet J. Lowe 





& Flo 12 

















from yellow or 
violet. paper & 
Mount half circles cut in halfa 
to form iris , an 

paste on leaves 

and stem cut 


from green paper 











Cut circles 











© 


Cut V shaped Cut small 
notches from circle from 
white arcle yellow paper 

















Might also make yellow daisy with black 


center 





Two EASILY MADE PLOWERS TO USE AS_ SPRING 
DECORATIONS. VERNET J]. LOWE, HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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BANNEKER SCHOOL, ~ 


OF THE 


DESIGN BY A SIXTH GRADE PUPIL 


THIS BIRD 


ED PAPER 


BLOOMINGTC 





IN, INDIANA, WAS MADE BY FOLDING AND CUTTING COLOR 








CHICAGO, C 
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